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AMERICA. 
(concLUpED From PAGE 37.) 


Sreaxine of their military character, I must re- 
cord one instance of enthusiasm, descriptive of 
their temper during the American war, told me by 
a friend who lived near the spot. When the 63d 
regiment was retreating from xington, a farmer 
who bad been seeking the Lord in his chamber, 
rushed out and fired in the face of the whole regi- 
ment ; he was instantly blown to pieces. Colonel 
Grant said to my friend, this is not courage, this 
is madness, The reply was, it may be madness, 
and madness without method in it, but it will be 
victory. A better trait of their military character 
was tlie behaviour of the Continental army, when 
disbanded with twelve months arrear of pay undis- 
charged at the: end of the war, not the smallest 
outr age did they commit, nor the smallest murmur 
did they utter ; the widow of General Montgome- 
ry, who being on a journey, met them by hundreds 
aud by thousands dispersed, testified to me this 
fact from occular observation. 

The discontents of America are usually ~ 
from the stamp act in 1765, but they really ori 
ated in 1763, immediately after the peace, from 
the interdiction of their trade with the Spanish 
Main. It was the only trade which brought spe- 
cie into the country, and hence no money was 
seen, except paper, saving half johannes, dollars, 
pistareens ; a guinea or English crown seldom seen. 
‘The lepression éf the value of paper money was 
greater in Rhode-Island .than any where else; a 
paper dollar bearing the nominal value of eight 
pounds. J myself saw ene American fort fire up- 
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bour of Newport, 

The insulung mode of treating America in the’ 
beginning, increased the flame ; ; when General 
Dalrymple was desired by the assembly of Massa- 

chusetts to take away the cannon pointed upon 
their house, he turned them round with a ludicrous 
observation upon this inversion, Yankee was a 
tune frequently played in reproach, and America 
afterwa ins wisely adopted this tune ef reproach as 
its favourite national music. 

The state of literature in America was by no 
means contemptible; of their schools,. self- love 
naturally inclines the author of this sketch to give 
a favourable account, having never received any 
school education elsewhere, yet their teachers were 
often from Europe, and it was his own fate to be 
instructed by a German and a Scotchman. Their 
colleges were to be found, one in every province. 
The principal i in New -England was that of Cam- 
bridge, consisting of about 180 students, who were 
lodged in four handsome and extensive brick edi- 
fices. ‘The sciences were taught much in the same 
order _as with us, beginning with Logie, ending 
with Ethics, though the books perused were differ- 
ent. One of the professors of the college, Dr. Win- 
throp, was well known in Europe as an Astrono- 
mer, ” 

If curiosity be any criterion of information, that 
of America was proverbial. It has been sometimes 
imputed to the want of intercourse; but inter- 
course before I left America, was easier than in 
—_—- 


* The library of this oer was a very handsome room. 
The library at Rhode though built: of wood, was 
a structure of uncommon beauty ¢ 1 remember it with ad- 
miration, and I could once appeal to the known taste of 
arold school-fellow, Stwart the painter, who had the same 
feeling towards it. It was racked of its books by the 

ish army, as was the college of Princetown, in the 
before ey college military corps existed at at ager 
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ere ree ape ee et ote eee PARE CRATE EERE TES Veen wn or halide ine Te ee NO MASTER, OF NO SECT ARE WE.’ 


Ireland before 1780. Packet boats and_ stage 
coaches were every where established, and the 
inns, though frequently the inn-keeper expected 
that the traveller should arrive at a stated hour, 
and sit down to dinner with him and his family, 
were comfortable and convenient. 

Travelling reminds me of emigration ; and here 
let me give a word of advice to “those who are so 
passionately fond of emigrating to America. Amer- 
ica does not want beggars, nor the idle or seditious 
man, nor the luxurious nor the voluptuous man— 
all these will find it both easier and pleasanter to 
spend their time in the old countries, as the Yan- 
kee used to callthem. It calls for handicraft men 
and artificers. ‘The wages of labour are high, and 
the demand for hands great ; nor has that country 
any objection to the diission of men of fortune, 
of ‘improved taste and rational habits controuled 
by reason; but I have often lamented to see the 
exportations of idle, vicious and turbulent men, 
issuing forth to disturb the peace and innocence of 
that happy people, as if every idle vagabond thought 
that wale country was just the proper receptacle 
for him. 

I have omitted to speak of the amusements of 
America, because pleasure and diversion were not 
its striking features. In amusements it would, at 
least formerly, have appeared deficient to a native 
of Euro veatres were infrequent, and in New- 
Roghank unknown and prohibited. Cards were 
played, but seldom for money. Dancing was a 
avourite amusement,and horse-racing was a sport 
not unusual ; for i the ground was not suf- 
ficiently cleared, sth ih game abounded, and the 
fowler had abundagt subject for his skill. In 
A eer sin the woods and dinnee 
under their*charming shade with dances afterwards 
in the open air, were favourite amusements. In 
extreme heat, evening promenades were customa- 
ry. For about an hour after sun set, the dews 
were excessive, but from that time forth, the air 
was cool and pleasant, yet without any danger of 
catching cold, and the country resounded with 
songs and serenades. 

But though it does not require much time to de- 
pict their amusements, I trust I have said enough 
to prove there were charms in the country, and ‘to 
shew what it is that makes every former resident 
in America think of it with affection, with melan- 
choly, and with regret ; "it does not follow that he 
should wish to return to it; the death of friends ; 
total change of inhabitants within a few years ; the 
wonderful alteration made by an intervening revo- 
lution ; his welfare in the country in which he is; 
the kindness of that country and his obligations te 
it, and the new ties he has formed in it, may total- 
ly evadicate such a wish from his heart ;¢ but he 
will now and then cast back a look to it, as ifa 
distant Paradise, and vainly imagine amidst cares 
and anxieties where he is, that they do not dwell 
in every country, and are not the inhabitants of 
every soil. 


el 





* The London epicure would not have objected to the 
first part of the entertainment. Turtle brought in great 
abundance from the West-lndies, with excellent Madeira. 

¢ This description may appear tedious or trifling, but it 
is a natural tribute to a country where, as I have said, I 
spent mny earliest and happiest days. 

The ease and freedom of manners, unrestrained by Fa- 
ropean form in America, is highly captivating. Hence I 
have seen letters from av American, who had spent three 
years in making the tour of Europe, urging his friend to 
return, and declaring be had enjoyed more real amuse- 
ment in six wceks, than in his whole abode in Europe. 
Hence I have so often heard their emigrarits exclaim, Wo» 
dulcia lignans arva. The beauty of their fadies too was 
of & superior cast, dt their bloom was short and transient, 
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“SHUT THE DOOR.” 


Ow the approach of winter, a few remarks on the 
subject of the above quotation may not be inappo- 
site. Much inconvenience and great mischief 
ot gee result from what are termed trifling er- 
rors ; and although no very serious evil has ever 
arisen, to my knowledge, from the neglect which 
so frequently requires this command, still it can- 
not be denied, that in the aggregate much vexation 
and real inconvenience result from it. It often ex- 
cites, besides disagreeable feelings, hard scolding, 
and sometimes wicked swearing. It irritates and 
vexes—it makes us peevish and cross. 

It is indeed of no trifling consequence in a cold 
winter’s day, to have one’s door kept epen for a 
third or fourth part of the time; and more espe- 
cially when that door directly communicates with 
the “ wide world.” More cold is admitted in five 
minutes, than can be expelled in two hours. Hence 
we are compelled to a greater consum tion of fir- 
ing, and experience the loss of comfortable feelings. 

The sum of good manners is to do nothing un- 
necessarily, which is disagreeable to others. Yet 
how often’ at this season “of the year, is this rule 
violated, in neglecting to “ shut the door.” 


John Slovenly often comes to my house on er- 
rands ; but let the weather be ever so culd, John 
must stand with the door half way open until he 
has delivered his message, and received his an- 
swer ; if we are comfortably warm when John makes 
his appeagance, we are sure to be uncomfortably 
cold ere he leaves the house. Solomon Bashful is 
another plague in the winter. Ife too must al- 
ways stand with the door open till his business is 
ac complished—evidently for the purpose of secur- 
ing a retreat in case of attack. Ask Solomon to 
come to the fire, and shut the door. “ No, thank 
ye, I an’t cold, I am going in.a minute,” is all you 
- get out of Solomon ; ; and as for Betty Glibtongue, 
she always begins her long tale when she is going, 
and with the door half open talks one into a fit of 
the ague before the latch is brought to the catch, 
and her tongue between her teeth. Jack Lazy has 
a mertal aversion to shutting any door after him. 
He must do his business, and then if it be not too 
much trouble, when he goes out, Jack will shut the 
door—or you may shut it after him. Plague on 
such folks in cold weather. 


Again, my boy Tom (till I learned him better) 
was in the abit, if a stick of wood o1 pail of wa- 
ter was to be brought in, of constantly leaving the 
door open till the thing was accomplished. "Tom 
thought himself warmer out of doors, if he could 
see his way clear into the house again. Betty, 
whether her business was down stairs or up gar- 
ret, must always have the doors open, for it was 
comforting to her, if she was cold, to reflect that the 
rest of the family were in a fair way of bec oming 
so too. And even my good wife Jemima (not of- 
ten though) makes a slip in this way; but as I 
took her “ for better or for worse,” it is neither 
prudent nor becoming in me to say much on this 
particular. 


Indeed, as you may well suppose, from what has 
been gaid, I have had sorry times of it in cold 
weather. tis true, of late I have effected consid- 
erable reformation within my own jurisdiction ; 
but the world still goes in the old way, and as 1 
have much to do with it, and it with me, I have 
ample cause, with the rest of my neighbours, of 
complaint, and am often compelled to cry out, 
“ shut the door! shut the «oor !” 
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This subject may be thought a trifling one by 
some, to lecture the world upon in the public pa- 
pers ; but i misiake if the majority at this time, 
do not feelingly join me, and often cry out, “ shut 
the door.” On this subject, I think it high time 
to call the thoughtless and impudent to an account. 
In our houses of public worship (especially since 
it has lately become fashionable to be running in 
and out during,the whole time of service) as well 
as in our private diellings, this too common 
mark of ill breeding is becoming more and more 
observable. It is shameful conduct, \et it be prac- 
tised by whom it may ; and it highly behoves heads 
of families, and teachers of youth, to impress upon 
the minds of those over whom they have controul, 
(and upon their own minds too) the gross impro- 
priety of the neglect here complained of. ‘The 
eradiction of this trait of bad manners, will be of 
more benefit to the community, than all their an- 
tick capers learnt at dancing schools in the space 
of an age.—Zec. 


—e oo 


POR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 


THE REFLECTOR.....Vo. 1 


Tenet insanabile muitos, 
Scribend: cacoethes. 

Wuewn a writer retires from the perturbed sphere 
of political controversy, and contributes his mite 
towards the moral instruction of his fellow crea- 
tures, if he have duties to perform, he has also 
privileges to expect. What he asserts as a general 





Juv. 


truth, may not be so in a particular sense; but if 


his error can be productive of no evil consequence, 
but will in fact have a good tendency, every gen- 
erous mind will be ready to admit, that “ errare 
est humanum,” and excuse the imperfection. 

I have been led to these remarks by reading in 
vour paper the unjustifiable strictures of Veritas, 
on the second number of the Reflector. ‘That 
writer professes himself displeased with the Re- 
flector’s remark, that ** by the pursuance of duty, 
happiness is secured, and from a violation of this 
= results our misery.” Now [ call upon any 
reasonable being to deny the truth of this proposi- 
tion, if he can; I am sure every virtuous mind will 
be disposed to admit its correctness. — Virtue may 
not in every instance triamph, nor vice meet its 
punishment, but no one will say that the inculca- 
tion of this precept will tend to increase the evil 
already in bie world, but rather that it will lead 
to its diminution, and to the more zealous practice 
of virtue. Virtuous poverty will be fouad im al- 
most every instance, to be accompanied by a calm 
resignation to the willof heaven. ‘The conviction, 
that “the Almighty is just and good in all his 
ways, and whom he loveth he often chasteneth,” 
will dispel the gloom of sorrow from the mind, and 
infuse into it a holy tranquillity: in the midst of 
ailliction the clear sun-shine of joy will burst upon 
aml irradiate the mind, all doubts and fears will 
vavish, and be succeeded by unutterable felicity. 
On the other hand it often happens, that those, who 
are in possession of great riches, which some sup- 
pose an unfailing source of happiness, are a prey 
to the keenest remorse ; their cousciences reproach 
them with having waded to affluence through the 
tears of the widew and the fatherless, and the op- 
pression and misery of their fellow creatures. If 
this statement be true, and it is undeniably so, 
none may expect to fiad the splendid manson of the 
rich the constant abode of happiness, or the humble 
cottage of the poor the invariable shelter of misery. 

We find however, that invidious and brainless 
men are not wantine, whe, having nothing original 
in Uremselves, are eager to built their superstruc- 
tare on the foundation of others, But so iar frem 
manifesting any gratitude for the epportunity af- 
forded them of displaying thr vast erudition, 
like locusts they would destroy the verdure, by 
which they were generated. Unactuated by prin- 
ciplegtheir great object is to read the ephemeral 
productions of theiy weak rainds, and lay aside the 
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paper, as the coxcomb retires from the mirfor, in- 
flated with an imaginary idea of theic own impor- 
tance. 

Let Veritas turn to the precepts contained in 
the sacred scriptures, and ask himself whether, 
according to his refined ideas of truth, the rewards 
promised or punishments threatened in every in- 
stance follow their observance or non-observance. 
1 will instance the commandment—* Honour thy 
father and thy mother, that thy days may be long 
in the land which the Lord thy Ged giveth thee.” 
Now it will not be contended tliat the observers of 
this command were in every instance favoured with 
length of days, and those who disobeyed it cut off 
by an untimely death; but it was enough for those 
who aspired to a virtuous life, to be taught that 
filial affection was well pleasing in the sight of God. 

I am far from censuring the generous critic, who 
endeavours to expose real imperfections, which if 
unnoticed, would be followed by injurious conse- 
quences, and who is more ready to discover sub- 
ject for admiration than censure. For such an one 
I shall always cherish the highest regard; but 
when I meet with an invidious, self-important pre- 
tender to criticism, and such I consider Veritas, I 
will not withhold the lash, but will hunt hia from 
his lurking place, and expose him in his native 
deformity. 


—-—+ 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
MR. OGILVIE. 


Ir is to be hoped that, previous to the final em- 
barkation of this gentleman for Europe, he will 
favour the lovers of oratory with, at least, one 
more exhibition of his wonderful powers of Hlocu- 
tion. Should he again present himse!f before the 
public, those who have not attended his preceding 
orations, would do well to improve an opportuni- 
ty, which may never again occur, of learning to 
what a degree of cultivation the human voice is 
susceptible, and how capable tt is of giving tenfold 
power and attraction to the brightest efiiisions of 

nius. It is in his Recitations, particularly, that 
Mr. Ogilvie exhibits powers of delivery, of which 
the most lively fancy can ferm no adequate idea, 
without witnessing them. <A voice which, without 
the least harshness, unites in an incomparable de- 
gree the qualities of strength, compass and melody, 
and an action at once animated and impressive, 
‘enable him to present to the imagination of his 
auditor, the most animated images of his au:her, 
wnd give an excitement to the feelings. pow- 
eriul ‘beyond description. His recitation of 
Lochiel’s Warning and several beautiful deserip- 
tive pieces from Scott, afiorded striking instances 
of his talents in this way. We cannot but re- 
gret however, that he has tonfined his recitations 
too much to that species ef descriptive poetry, 
which is wholly prt at in painting external ob- 
jects, aud neglected those parts of poetry. in which 
the tender and passionate feelings predominate. 
‘The Odes of Dryden and Collins, with passages 
from that exhaustless magazine of every species of 
poetical beauty, the Paradise Lost, would have af- 
turded a better field for the exercise of a voice, ¢nd 
the display of an clocution, which can either trans- 
port us, in imagination, to the field of battle, where 
the terrible ministers of death flit before us,—or, 
with irresistable eloquence, heighten the charms of 
virtuous love, and enforce the obiigations of reli- 
gion. We presume to hope, that such rare talents 
are not yet lost to this part of the world, and that 
a continued display of them will be attended by 
audiences as numerous and respectable, as that 
which attended the last exhibition of this accom- 
plished speaker. 

A Constant Auditor. 





AIRS OF PALESTINE. 


Ma. Prerront’s poem with this title, was de- 
livered in 2 most impressive manner by the author 


on last Thursday evening, before the Handel and 


Haydn Society, at their assembiy room in Pond- 
Street. The poem comprises an account of tire 
origin and progress of Sacred .VWusic, to the illus- 
tration ofthe powers and duties of which the poet 
has devoted his work. So far as we can judge, 
from the slight impression which recitation leaves 
on the memory, we may venture to observe, that 
Mr. Pierpont has succeeded in making his subject 
the veheicle of the most refined piety, and many 
exquisite and glowing descriptions. This is one of 
those few instances, in which the poet has disdain- 
ed the beaten track of sentimental romance and 
unnatural fiction, and risques his popularity by in- 
voking a more powerful deity than love; yet we 
hope for the honour of our country, as well as of 
poetry, that this praiseworthy deviation from the 
follies of the day, will not operate to the neglect 
of the sweet, the enthusiastic Sag of a native poet, 
whose lyre is strung to the purposes of devotion. 
The intervals in the recitatiop of the poem, were 
diversified by some masterly musicalperformances 
by the society, before which the poem was deliv- 
ered. Thus poetry and music united their efforts 
to contribute to the delight of the auditors. Ky- 
ery dormant feeling of the soul was awakened, and 
it required but little exertion of the spectator’s fan- 
cv, to imagine himself actually listening to the 
ancient irs of Palesiine. it was indeed as ceneot 
mental voluptuousness, where the poet’s fancy scat- 
tere | her roses, and music waited her inspirations. 
The publication of this poem, which we hope 
will not be long delayed, will give to ail an oppor- 
tunity of patronizing the effusious of Native 
Genius. 
a) 


AMUSEMENT. 








INSTRUCTIONS TO A YOUNG LADY, 
ON THE EVE OF MARRIAGE. 


FROM ACKERMANN’S REPOSITORY. 

Mr. Ediior, 

Some years ago, I was, in the course of my 
professioual, functions, charged with the arrange- 
ment of a very intricate inheritance-account ; to 
enable me to do which, a confused mass of deeds, 
bonds, leases, letters, and other papers, were sent 
to my office in two or three large chests. In sep- 
arating What was important trom mere waste pa- 
per, I discovered, among a great bundle of corres- 
pondence, a small pocket-book of creen silk, 
containing, besides a few private letters, the very 
manuscript f now transmit to you, all in the same 
hand-writing. Although it furnished ne data to 
assist in making up the account, I was pleased with 
its contents; and some fmends, to whom I made 
uo hesitation of shewing it. agreed with me in opini- 
ion, that it was a most singular and interesting 
production. Besides mv own acyuaintance, | can 
pledge my word, that I have shewn the paper to 
nobody, much less given it the publicity of the 
press. Indeed I should have considered myself 
unwarranted in communicating it to the public by 
means of your Magazine. had not the recent death 
of the only surviving telation, removed the sole 
scruple I had hitherto felt in giving it a more ex- 
tended circulation. 

I ought to add, for the better understanding of 
this document, that Euphrasia, the young lady to 
whom it is addressed, appears to have actually em- 
barked for Madras a short time after receiving her 

to . , > 
aunt’s instructions. When she arrived, she found 
to her great surprise, that Providence had relieved 
her from carrying her aunt’s advice into effect. 
Her lover, in the intgrval, had paid his tribute to 
nature, in consequence of an inflammation of t! e 
liver. But so great must have been the gererous 
Scothman’s aflection to his first love, that he left 
his Euphrasia the greatest part of his princely for- 
tune, ° 

A handsome English-wowan, so liberaliy pro- 
vided for, may be supposed to have found little 
difficulty at Madras, in supplying the joss of her 
bride. Her choice accordingly fell on a field offi- 
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cer in Lord Clive’s army, aman of a handsome 
tigure, without property, of the most dissipated 
habits, who, by launching into the greatest exces- 
sos of Easter luxury, soon contrived to squander 
away the fortune so easily and suddenly gained 
by his wife. Thanks to a cannon-ball, however, 
Euphrasia was enabled to return a widow to Eu- 
rope. with the scanty remains of her short-lived 
affluence, which, childless as she was, she convert- 
ed intoa small annuity, after vesting some part of 
the principal in the establishment of a boarding- 
school at Walworth. J» this line of life. although 
perfectly novel, the unwearied industry she exert- 
ed, and the correctness of her conduct, soon gain- 
ed her reputation and success. I know several 
ladies who speak in terms of the highest praise of 
the kindness and the instruction they received from 
their late governess. But such, sir, is the uncer- 
tainty of all sublunary affairs, and the fatality 
which seems to pursue the destinies of some per- 
sons, born, as it were, under an unlucky star, that 
just when the prospects of this poor woman seem- 
ed to hold out the fairest hopes of conducting her 
once more toa state of independence, she was car- 
ried off by the small-pox, which she had caught in 
tie, perhaps, over-assiduous attendance on one of 
her pupils. 


My Dear Euphrasia, 

Your letter, of the 3d of this month, has most 
agreeably interrupted the blamable silence, which 
you have for some time past been guilty of towards 
an aunt, that has ever loved you more than your 
own poor mother, and to whose instractions and 
fostering care you yourself profess yourself in- 
debted for every mortal or useful accomplishment 
your are possessed of. But I shall forbear making 
you any further reproof on your neglect, willing. 
as Iam, te ascribe it to the levity of your age, and 
to the multiplicity of occupations and dissipations, 
which in \Oors. N.’s house must have enzrossed the 
greatest portion of your time ; and anxious. above 
all, aa I feel, to appropriate the few days allowed 
me for this letter to a much superior purpose. 

With the unlimited credit your acorer bas sent 
you (for Tecan scarcely call him a lover, as he knew 
you only in your frock) ; with such a credit, a wo- 
wan in London may fit herself out in three days. 
to want nothing for seven years to come. And 
what else can delay your departure ? You have 
the finest season of the year for your voyage: if 
you go now. you may hope to eat your next Christ- 
nas dinver with vour husband at Madras. As to 
his person, and the objections which Mrs. N. has 
endeavoured to raise in your mind on that score, | 
am happy to find you possessed of so much good 
sense, as to treat her mistaken nicety with the 
ridicule it deserves: and therefore shall say the 
less on that head. Fancy bis rupees placed on the 
hollow side of his back, and the hump on the other 
will scarcely be visible. Besides, wen of his make 
are soenaaliy found to be more attentive to their 


wives, than your conceited eleganis of the pre.ent 


day. 

Although you do not want good sense, discretion 
or sagacity, yet all these will be found insufficient 
im a situation so novel to you, if not assisted b 
lessons derived from long experience, and an inti- 
mate knowledge of the character of mankind, or 
rather, male-kind ; and in this respect it is no van- 
ity for me to offer myself as your Mentor. The 

*% . . 

widow of two husbands, very opposite in temper 
and qualifications, and possessed of a figure, that 
once brought under the sphere of my keen obser- 
vation, as many scores of admirers of every age 
and disposition, I may, without presumption, rest 
my claim to that office, both on my personal expe- 
rience, and on that derived from an attentive ob- 
servation of married life in every station of socie- 
ty; an experience, the value of, which, beli 


Aleve 
me, my dearest girl, 1 appreciate the more, as it 


enables me to buoy the intricate channel, through 
which my beloved niece has to steer the matrime- 
nial bark. Unfortunately botla for you and me, 
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my old complaint, as I have already observed, 
prevents my communicating with you verbally on 
80 important a topic; but as the gout has spared 
my fingers, my en shall be exerted for your ben- 
efit. 1 now shali put to paper for your guidance, 
the most necessary rules and maxims for your fu- 
ture conduct ; as f comaet act as a pilot, 1 will at 
least sead you a chart, which shall exhibit land- 
marks, rocks of danger, and sand-banks, correctly 
laid down from actual observation. 

Before I dive into the marrow of my subject, 
my good niece, I would wish, as a preliminary to 
my instructions, to impress on your youthful mind 
a correct notion of the state your are going to enter 
upon, and of its importance. Marriage [ have al- 
ready considered as an indissoluble compact of 
association between two persons of different sexes, 
who, from the laws of human nature, will strive to 
get the ascendency over each other. The wife 
will be the master of her husband, or he of her. 
You would be puzzled,] dare say, to name one 
single instance which belied my assertion. 

Marriage is to a woman, what a situation or of- 
fice is to a man, with this difference, that the latter 
is sure to have a superior of some sort or other, 
whose orders he must obey, and that in case of 
misbehaviour he may be turned out. An unmar- 
ried woman, let her be ever so handsome and 
young, is nobody; and worse than that, if she be 
plain or grown old. ‘Ehe prying eye of mischief, 


» and the quick tongue of slander, are with redoubled 


energy directed to every action of the unmarried 
female; whereas wedlock at once conveys a cheer- 
ing sanction to various parts of her conduct, and 
in many instances renders the husband responsible 
for her doings. ‘The latter principle is fully ac- 
pera ge a in our glerious English heats the fram- 
ers of which, in their wisdom, or perhaps in obe- 
dience to the dictates of their spirited consorts 
have afforded to our sex protections and privileges 
that deserve ovr eternal gratitude. For the same 
reason. therefore, that we have a print framed to 
set it off to better advantage : ped glazed to pre- 
serve it from dust and other injury: for the same 
reason, I say, ought every woman of character to 
feel desirous of obtaining similar advantages by 
means of marriage. But as I, happily, have no 
ueed of arguing this point with you, my dear, who, 
thanks to my former lessons. appear sufficiently 
eager to become a wife, 1 shall not waste time or 
paper, by enlarging on this introductory.charter, 
bet at once enter upon the rules, which I conceive 
necessary fur vour government. 
TO Ke CONTINUED. 


— +o 


Every man, as Shandy says. has his hobby-horse ; 
it is certain, however, that all men ave bones—in 
their bodies a sufficient number, could they be con- 
teat-——but they must forsooth have other bones. 

The Statesman’s bone is a good place—Look at 
him while he picks it. What a snarling he makes 
if any one dares but approach it; there ke heeps 
gnawing and gnawing, until a stronger car trove « 
es it from him. Yet he never loses sight of his 
favourite bone. 

The Lawyer has his bone.—-a good fee—which 
he keeps mumbling at, unti! be can get no more 
marrow, then leaves off, in hopes of another. 

The Parson has an ecclesiastical bone,—a good 
living ; no cur snarls more when he has got it, but 
he is a spaniel all over before the bone is thrown at 
him ; yet on the very sight of it, cries Nolo Episco- 
pari, which is, being interpreted, I am excondingty 
glad to getat it. 

The Physician, too has his bone, which is most 
commonly a bone of contention between him and 
the patient, the latter wishing to be well, and the 
former inclining to prolong the distemper. ‘There 
are + er seg irom medical bones. 

erchant bas an excellent bone in time of 
war, called a contract: ‘There is a deal of meat in 
this bone, and the juices aud marrow are rich and 


palatable, but they are very extravagant masters 
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who throw such bones to their dogs; they might 
serve to feed many a poor family. 

The trading Justice has many excellent bones ; 
indeed, every poor or rich devil who comes ur.‘er 
his knowledge, is a bone which he will not throw 
into Newgate until he has picked it quite clean. 

Every man therefore has his bone; every man 
will pick his bone and keep it as long as he can. 


+e 


CHARACTER. OF A DRUNKARD. 
WRITTEN BY JOHN STEPHENS, IN 1615. 


A vrvy«nn is in opinion a good fellow, in practise a 
living conduit; his vices are like errata in the latter en.' 
of a false coppie, they point the way to virtue by setting 
downe the contrary. There is some affinity betwixt him 
and a Camelion; he feeds upou-ayre, for he doth eate his 
word familiarly. He cannot run fast enough to prove a 
good footman; for ale and beere. (the heaviest elemant 
next earth) will overtake him. His nose, the most inno- 
cent, beares the corruption of his other senses folly ; from 
it may be gathered the emblem of one falsely scandal’d, 
for it not offending is celourably punished. 
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BOSTON, SATURDAY, JAN. 4, 1817. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN. 

Mr. Pinckney, the American Ambassador, arrived at 
Rome, from Naples, om the 13th Oct. from whence he was 
to set out on his mission to St. Petersburgh. It is said he 
has concluded a treaty with Naples, whieh gives Ameri- 
ca advantages in the ports of Sicaly. 





All the reports about the escape of Ronaparte, or at- 
tempts to enable him to escape, are unfounded, arising 
from the circumstance of one ship’s having misunderstood 
another at sea, 

—_ eo 


DOMESTIC. 


Wm. B. Allen & Co. Newburyport, advertise to com- 
mit to press, soon, * the Journal of Marshal Soult;” con- 
taining observations on the institutions, customs, laws and 
history of Massachusetts, particularly the counties of Suf- - 
folk and Essex. 

Subscriptions are received at the “ Shakspeare Circula- 
ting Library,’ in School-Street, 





Ordinetions.—On W ednesday was ordained, in this town, 
Mr. Henry Ware, son of the Rev. Professor Ware, of 
Harvard University, over the Church and Society late un- 
der the pastoral care of Dr. Lathrop. The Sermon was 
delivered by the Rev. Dr. Ware, of the University.—On the 
i8th ult. the Rev. Jason Panx was inducted into the min- 
isterial office over the Congregational Church and Society 
in Southbridge. 


os 


THEATRE.—On Monday Evening, The Magpie and 
Maid; with the Farce of Love Laughs at Locksmiths, and 
other entertainments. 

— 
VARRLAGES. 


Iv this town, Mr. John H. Halping, to Miss Eliza Green 
—Mr. James Hunt, to Miss Mary Stevens—Mr. Ephraim 
Marsh, to Miss Mary Keius—Mr. William Glover, to 
Miss Eliza Gleason. 

At Cambridgeport, Me. Wm. F H. Weld, te Miss Sa 
rah Barrett, both of ths towa—Mr. Henry Messenger, t 
Miss Esther Goulds 

DEATHS. 

In this town, Mr. Ebenezer Ridgway, aged 78—Cant~ 
John Mackay, late master of the British brig Genrral 
Brock, aged 30—Mrs. Joanna Cary, aged 90—Jobe Lath- 
rop Adams, youngest child of Mr. Isaac Adams, aged six 
months—Mrs. Mary, wife of Capt. D. L. Gibbens, ag 
27—Mrs. Rebeckah Bridge, aged 77—Mr. Stephen C!; 
aged 26—Mr. Joseph Rogers, aged 41—Capt. David 1) 
Pulsifer, aged 41~Mary Ann, danghter of Mr. Heng 
son Inches, ated 2 years and 6 menths—George Webster, 
only son of Rr. George Maxfiel’, aged nineteen months 
—Miss Jemima Woods. 

In Roxbury, this morning, Mrs. Sanam Apams Howe, 
aged 41; wife of James B. Howe, Esq. and eldest Daugh- 
ter of the late Gen. Badlam. Funeral om Thursday next, . 
at haf pst 2 o’clock.—Relations and friends are request- 
ed to atiend 

At South Boston, suddenly, Mr. Patrick Brown, of this 
town, aged 33.—At Bridgewater, on a visit from Boston, 
Mrs. Expcrience Perkins, aged 64. 

At Lexington, (Ky.) Me. Jerathmel B. Borland, me. 
formerly of this town. 
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POETRY. 


(ORIGINAL.) 


NEW YEAR’S ADDRESS. 


The following Avoress forthe New Year, was published 
for our Carriers, and is from the same pen to which we 
were indebted for the Address in our last ; the tender- 
nessand simplicity of which are styingly contrasted with 
the glowing descriptions of the present production. 





Srenw winter now crowns the chill brow of the mountain, 
And wraptin dark clouds he rides swift through the air; 
Congeals the warm streams, checks thegush of thefountain, 
Aad bids in full splendour his terrors appear. 
Nature proclaims his reign, 
White is the frozen plain, 
Barren and drear is the once blooming heath ; 
Dimly the wint’ry ray 
Gleams on the gelid day, 
Picreing and cold is the tyrant’s chill breath. 


But though the keen blasts of stern winter are blowing, 
Though dreary and cold is the late smiling scene, 
You still taste the pleasures kind fortune’s bestowing, 
And joy gilds your bosoms with radiance serene. 
Your boards are with plenty crown’d, 
And mirth gaily smiles around, 
Bright sparkles your glass with the juice of the vine ; 
Pleasure beams at your feasts, 
Beauty adorns the guests, 
The graces for you their fair garlands entwine. 


For breasts that are cloudless, each season has pleasure, 
And all as they change whisper joy to the heart ; 
Spring’s buds kindly promise a sweet blooming treasure, 
While the mild, f* grant gales soft emotions impart. 
Flow’rs, as they richly bloom, 
Shedding their sweet perfume, 
And songsters whose melody cheers the green grove, 
All whisper notes of peace, 
Bid each delight increase, 
And raise the full soul to the Awthor-of Love. 


Warm summer in bowers of roses reclining, 
With bright rays of beauty efulgently smiles, 
‘While the fresh tinted fruits are in clusters entwining 
And crowning with plenty the husbandman’s toils, 
Brightly the golden grain 
Waves o’er the fertile plain, 
Brown Ceres with plenty crowns high the rich field ; 
Softly the fragrant breeze 
Plays through the bending trees, 
As the fruits of warm summer they plenteously yield. 


Then Autumn with deeper glow, lightly advancing, 
Crown’d with the grape from the full teeming vine, 
Is swift o’er the meadows with varied shades dancing, 
And scatt’ring luxuriance at Plenty’s rich slirine. 
Shrill wiads the sportsman’s horn, 
Gladly he hails the morn, 
While loud through the forest the lengthen’d notes sound; 
Swiftly the lively train 
Flies o’er the dew-clad plain, 
And through the deep vallies loud echoes resound. 


Now while at your fire-side contented reclining, 
Your Canarsr wishes you gay smiling cheer, 
May the joys of sweet peace, with kind fortune combining, 
Illumine with splendour your merry New-Year. 
And now, while my humble lay 
Greets your fair New-Year’s Day, 
Oh! think on the hours I have wish’d to beguile ; 
And if e’er my teeming page 
Could your kind thought engage, 
Bestow on your News-Boy a bright glowing smile. 


The Critic oft shews you the sources of pleasure, 
With an eye of discernment he points out defects ; 
He traces each beauty, discovers each treasure, 
All merit he praises, each error de®cts 
Then Biagraphy’s lore 
Increases our store, 





BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


Interspers’d with the fragrance of Poesy’s flow’rs ; 
While the T'hinker would lend 
His assistance, to mend, 

And bids nuptial happiness brighten our bow’rs. 


With kind admonitions, our serious Reflector 
Paints the bland charms of virtue, as lovely they glow; 
While our Moralist’s page proves a friendly director, 
As teeming with goodness his sentiments flow ; 
Mirth and Wit gild our lines, 
And each laughing grace combines 
To call from our patrons a good natured smile ; 
Then may each attempt succeed, 
And long may our pages shed 
The rays of Instruction your hours to beguile. 
a fo! 
(SELEKCTED.) 
FOR TUE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
DISSIPATION. 
Nor the jaws of Charybdis nor the hoarse rocks in CyHa, 
Not all the fell dangers that lurk in the deep, 

Not the carthquake’s deep yawn, nor the volcanoe’s lava, 
Not Pestilence breath, or the hurricane’s sweep. 
Not all the dread monsters, that live threugh creation, 

Have caus’d such destruction, such tmis’ry and woe, 
As from that arch pest of mankind, Dissipation, 
Through the civilized world incessantly flow. 
*Tis a vortex insatiate, on whose giddy bosom 
The victim is whirl’d till his senses are gone, 
Till, lost to all shame and the dictates of reason, 
He lends not one effort to ever return. 
Oh! view on its surface the ruins of genius, 
The wreck of the scholar, the christian and friend ! 
The learning, the wit, the graces that charm’d us, 
In the mind«lrowning bowl meet a premature end. 
Ah! hear drown’d in tears, the disconsolate mother, 
Lament the lost state of a favorite son, 
Hear the wife and the child, the sister and brother, 
Mourn a husband, a father, a brother undone. 
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CUSTOM. 
Mankind, in herds, through force of custom, stray ; 
Mislead each other into error’s way ; 
Pursue the road, forgetful of the end, 
Sin, by mistake ; and, without thought, offend. 


MONITORIAL. 
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(SELECTED. ) 
RELIGION.....Wo. I. 


Surety in point of example and exertion to re- 
ward virtue and punish evil, the higher orders are 
also blamable. Were I endued with sufficient 
power, I would undertake in a few months to do 
nore to oppose vice by mere negation of prefer- 
ment, than all the positive laws in the world could 
effect. Were it known that noman had any chance 
of rising at court, or in his profession, even though 
that prefession were the army, who had fought a 
duel or committed adultery, it would have mere 
effect in lessening the number of those offences 
than a thousand laws. It is in vain for the state 
to talk of virtue while the vicious are rewarded. 

Let me return tos again of infidelity ; what 
madness is it that makes men fond of this delusion ! 
To lose a father to whom we could apply in every 
necessity ; to lose a comforter to whom we might 
look in every affliction ; to banish the idea of an 
all-kind protector, with whom, when all the world 
use us unkindly we can, returning into our chamber, 
hold divine converse ; to extirpate from the mind 
the idea of a God, to whom when surrounded by 
powerful and cunning enemies, we can fly for suc- 


cour, and feel reviving courage and confidence, 
are these triu Fs this happiness ? 
But why dol talk of infidels! they are few, 


very few in number; the greater part whe call 





themselves so, are errant coxcombs who have not 
an idea upon the subject. I should have some 
certain kind of respect for -an infidel, who had 
made himself so (if such a thing be possible) by 
reading, by reasoning and reflection, without hav- 
ing any previous bias or partiality.one way or the 
other ; but the greater part of nominal infidels are 
the mest ignorant of mankind on the subject of re- 
ligion, and of the controversies respecting chris- 
tianity; I would beg leave to tell them, that before 
they give such a decided judgment on the subject, 
they should read much and deeply, and weigh ma- 
ny subtle arguments, which require genius to un- 
derstand as well as to form; I would beg leave to 
tell them, that a man is no more an infidel by calling 
himself so, than he is a christian by calling himself 
so, or would be a mathematician by giving himself 
that denomination. 

Infidelity is always complaining of intolerance, 
nothing is so intolerent as infidelity. If I were 
even in error in believing, | would say with Cice- 
ro—Si hic sit error, libenter erro, nec hune jucun- 
dissimum errorem mihi abripivelim. ‘The infidel 
will never suffer the christian to rest, he is alwavs 
attacking his opinions, and endeavouring to get 
him over to-hisown. Why cannot he let him en- 
joy his prejudices, if they are such, and be content 
with his own false illuminations ? What injury 
doves he derive from another’s being happy 

It is ne small triumph to religion, that the into! - 
erance of infidel France has been forced to yield 
again to its sway in some degree, and to bear with 
sabbaths and places of worship; even in point of 
policy the cunning of France in decrying religion 
was foolishness, it disgusted all good men ia the 
outset, as her abuse of the name of liberty did all 
lovers of real and rational freedom ; nor is it un- 
amusing to observe how infidels are driven insen- 
sibly into confessions of its utility; thus Mr. 
Gibbon in his own memoirs says, | almost excuse 
Mr. Burke’s reverence for church esta?!ishments, 
and speaking of Frauce acknowledges the danger 
of exposing an old superstition (as he calls it) to 
the contempt of the blind and fanatic multitude ; 
thus the tyrant Robespierre found it even his pol- 
icy to take part with the religionists, and to in- 
veigh against the atheism of Danton and Hebert 
and thus bejore them my Lord Shaftsbury foun 
himself compelled to acknowledge, that virtue 
could not be perfect without religion, and that if 
atheism did not extinguish the moral sense, it had 
a vehement tendency thereto. 

—— See eS 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 


We hope that in future the practice of our correspon- 
dents will bear some resemblance te their theory, and that 
while they discus the duties of morality they will not in- 
fringe its precepts. The petulcnce of “ Veritas,” it seems, 
must be exposed in the same style by the “ Reflector,” 
who threatens, with an angry indignation very distant from 
calm philosophy to “hunt the inviduous self-important 
pretender from his lurking placé,” and by no means to 
“ withhold the lash !” 


We have again to apologize to our theatrical corres- 
pondents for the ommission of their favours, which we 
received too late.for insertion, We shall atone for 
our past negligence in our next, 


_Some of our correspondents seem to write merely to 
give us an opportunity to shew our talents at correction. 
Such writers remind us of the anecdote told of Pope, who 
was well known to be hideously deformed. This grea 
poet was often in the habit of uttering the exclamation of 
“God mend me !” and upon being irritated once by what 
he conceived to be the unnecessary delay of a hackney 
co .chman, who was making his change, the poet gave 
vent to his spleen by his Evounte ejaculation. —* Ged 
mend you !” exclaimed the coachman, “ He'd better make 
a new one /”” . 
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